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“HE HATH MADE OF ONE ALL NATIONS OF MEN.” 
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THE BUSY CHILD. 


I have so many things to do, 

I don’t know when I shall be through. 
To-day I had to watch the rain 
Come sliding down the window-pane. 
And I was humming all the time, 
Around my head, a kind of rhyme; 
And blowing softly on the glass 

To see the dimness come and pass. 

I made a picture, with my breath 
Rubbed out to show the underneath. 
I built a city on the floor; 3 
And then I went and was a War. 
And I escaped from square to. square 
That’s greenest on the carpet there, 
Until, at last, I came to Us; 

But it was very dangerous: 
Because, if I had stepped outside, 

I made believe I should have died! 
And now I have the boat to mend, 
And all our supper to pretend. 

I am so busy, every day, 

I haven’t any time to play. 
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—Josephine Preston Peaboby in The Singing Leaves. 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 


Votums LIII. 
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Neither sound art, policy nor religion can exist in England, 


until, neglecting if it must be your own pleasure gardens and 
pleasure chambers, you resolve that the streets which are the 


habitation of the poor, and the fields which are the play 


ground of their children, shall be restored to the rule of the 


spirits, whosoever they are, in earth or heaven, that ordain an 


reward, with constant and conscious felicity, all that is 


decent and orderly, beautiful and pure. —John Ruskin. 


J. T. Sunderland, in the Christian Register, calls 
timely attention to the Martineau centennial that 
will occur on the 21st of April, 1905. He calls for 
special courses of lectures on Martineau in our di- 
vinity schools, the organizing of study classes of his 
writings in our churches, and making pulpit uses 
of his clarifying thought. We are glad to extend 
the suggestion. 


The Literary Digest of July 9th has an editorial 
with the startling caption of “England’s Plague of 
Novels,” which tells us that England has averaged 
something over five novels a day during the last 
year without counting re-prints or foreign works. 
This certainly suggests the phrase, “the plague of 
novels.” How is it with this country? Surely all 
this novel reading is not indicative of mental growth, 
spiritual serenity or intellectual vigor. Where there 


is something wrong, it becomes us to seek a remedy. . 


The Literary Digest for July 9th reproduces from 
the New Era illustrated magazine a new Christ of 
art, painted by Max Rosenthal, a Jew. It is.en- 
titled “Jesus at Prayer,” and assumes that the Car- 
penter of Nazareth was a loyal member of the Jew- 
ish church and that his strength and devotion be- 
longed thereto. A genius equal to the task of paint- 
ing a Christ face will have special preparation for 
the undertaking, if in his own veins he carries the 
traditions and inspirations of the people to whom 
Jesus belonged, the race he so honored. 


According to the Scientific American, an orien- 
tal potentate has placed an order with a Sheffield 
(England) firm to supply a bed-room suite made of 
solid silver. The suite is to be composed of a bed- 


stead, cabinet, dressing table, one dozen chairs, 
three foot baths and three hot water cans. Why 


not? This order “gives employment to the unem- 


ployed” and puts.oriental money into western circu- 
lation. How much of our western expenditure has 


no more solid justification in economic science or 
artistic result than this! The last man who tries to 
justify unwise and unnecessary, even foolish invest- 


ment of money on the score that it gives the poor 
man a chance to work is not yet dead, but some 
day he will be. 


We sympathize with the Universalist Leader 
when it declares that the patronizing note character- 


‘izing many of the reviews. of the life of Samuel 


M. Jones of Toedo, is unfitting, showing a lack of 
real appreciation of the man and his influence. It 
gives the Independent's comment in_ illustration, 
which says, “Despite his virtues and his passion to 
do good, the practical effect of his life will leave 
but a faint impress on the future of society.” The 
Leader fittingly remarks: 


That sounds very much like things that were said of Christ 
and other great personal Masters. The greatest element in all 
human life is left out, and that is the man, the personality. 
All his plans for human betterment may have been visionary 
in the extreme; his ‘‘spirit’’ was never ‘‘organized;’’ we 
may differ widely with his schemes, and yet there stands a 
MAN whose heart was right, (alas that the expression has be- 
come a synonym of weakness!) A genuine, sincere, unselfish 
man, the memory of whom will for long years shape some 
thinking, and whose contributory influence will add momen- 
tum to the cause of righteousness. In the long run, what the 
man was weighs for more than what the man did. 


Co-operation, the weekly organ of the Chicago Bu: 
reau of Charities, in the issue of July 23rd, gives a 
somewhat extended notice of the vicissitudes of what 
it calls the “ill-fated American Home-finding Asso- 
ciation.” It has been passing through one of its 
many revolutions, the often suppressed Dr. George 
K. Hoover is again Superintendent, and we 
are sorry to see the name of our friend and neigh- 
bor, Rev. J. Merritte Driver, as President. Half the 
trouble lies in the nature of the institution. It rep- 
resents a class of charitable industries which giv 
respectable employment to a large class of genteel 
and oftentimes well-meaning and enthusiastic para- 
sites who spend much of their lives in soliciting 
funds to pay their own salaries. This method of 
“collecting” is fraught with grave temptations anda 
tendency to disintegrate character. They are too often 
found translating the clown’s joke into serious busi- 
ness: “Ladies and gentlemen.—We will now take up 
a collection in behalf of a deserving orphan, which or- 
phan is myself.” 


- . - 


‘The American citizen who complacently awaits 
the November election, feeling that his path is clear 
and that his duty will be done when he has deposited 
his ballot, either for the republican or democratic. can- 
didate, who is contented with one or the other of the 
platforms ‘these men are supposed to stand for, or at 
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least labors under the delusion that these platforms ade- 
quately represent the political issues of the day, will 
do well to consult the “Extra Number of the Amert- 
can Federationst for July 15th. This is the sem 
monthly organ of the American Federation of La- 
bor, published in Washington and edited by Samuel 
Gompers. This number is devoted to the questions 
which neither of the leading parties seriously face; 
suca as the “Anti-injunction Bill,” the “Eight-hour 
day and Government contract work,” the referen- 
dumm and initiative principle in legislation. These 
subjects have inspired much careful work and the 
pages are burdened with much first-hand informa- 
tion. We are glad to say that Unity’s long-stand- 
ing friend, George H. Shibley, Director of the De- 
partment of Representative Government Bureau of 
Research in Washington, has been a diligent edito- 
rial factor in this number. 


The present writer recently had the pleasure of 
enjoying as a traveling companion the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the “Koreshain Unity” now located in Flor- 
ida. This is the mtystical title of the somewhat fa- 
mous band that has sworn fealty to Dr. Teed, whom 
his followers believe to be one of the immortals men- 
tioned in the Scripture who is not to taste of death. 
“What will you say if Dr. Teed happens really to 
die and you are called upon to bury him?” we asked 
The reply came prompt and clear, “I would say that 
the whole thing is a fraud. The bottom would fal! 
out of the whole scheme. I am going to see the 
thing through. He is now in the 60’s; if he dies, I 
will work as diligently to dispel the illusion as | 
now work to establish what I believe to be the 
truth.” In the same spirit the Christian Register, com- 
menting on the charge in a recent number of the 
New York Times, that Mrs. Eddy is guilty of plagi- 
arizing the compositions of Mr. Quimby, says: » 

We hope the president of the church will make haste to de- 
fend Mrs. Eddy, and let the courts decide once for all whether 
we have in her revelation a fresh communication from the Al- 
mighty Wisdom or one of the most ingenious schemes to de- 
ceive and defraud the public which has gained success in mod- 
ern times. If Mrs. Eddy’s claims are false, the book of Mor- 
mon does not compare with her work; for there was no money 
in that, and it did not appeal to the genera] public. For in- 
genuity the tricks of the medium are failures, because they 
rest upon alleged proofs that the spirits communicate; while 
Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine depends upon sentiment, and needs no 
proof, excepting in so far as it is concerned in specific cases 
of healing. The matter ought to be settled now while the 


persons are living in Stoughton, Mass., who make the charges 
and offer proofs. 


We are glad to give space to the following circular 


letter sent out by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, to the minis- 


ters of that denomination. Dr. Eliot has set a worthy 
example for the officers of other denominations. If 
the secretaries, presidents, bishops and elders 
throughout the United States would give to this be- 
nign movement so conspicuous an endorsement and 
effective advertisement, we might hope for an awak- 
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itics. Let all the denominations pronounce a loud 


“amen” until the chorus resounds from sea to sea. 
PEACE CONGRE@S. 


On Oeteber 3-7, 1904, there is to be Keld in Boston the Thir- 
teenth International Peace Congress. I want to ask the inter- 
est of our Unitarian ministers and people in this important 
gathering. I am confident that the principles and ideals of the 
Congress will meet with hearty approval in all our churches, 
and that they can be counted upon to co-operate with the exec- 
utive committee and to take this occasion for correcting the 
impression, which has too often prevailed, that ministers and 
churches are not particularly enlisted in the cause which the 
Congress seeks to promote. It is earnestly desired by all who 
are associated in this movement that there should be next Octo- 
ber a very deep and wide expression of American conviction on 
this subject. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest (1) that our ministers use 
Sunday, October 2, or some preceding Sunday, to present to 
the people the claims of the peace movement; (2) that an en- 
deavor be made to secure at the Congress the attendance of 
members of our churches who are interested in this movement 
and who are willing to serve as delegates; (3) that the minis- 
ters do what’ they can in co-operation with other ministers or 
upon individual responsibility to hold special peace meetings, 
rallies, or union services, in each town or city where we have 
churches; (4) that there be secured from such a union meet- 
ing, or from a ministerial association, or from some other body 
authorized to express the sentiments of the churches, a reso- 
lution or letter of indorsement which can be forwarded before 
October 1 to Mr. Edwin D. Mead, chairman of the executive 
committee, 20 Beacon street, Boston. If such recommendation 
or letters can be received from a number of ministerial asso- 
ciations, conferences, and churches, it will be a matter of great 
significance. | 

This association will send a large and strong delegation to 
the Peace Congress, and it is to be hoped that many of our 
conferences and societies will be able to do likewise. Unitari- 
ans have special cause to be active in this movement. The 
Massachusetts Peace Society, the first permanent Peace Society 
in America, was founded in 1815 in Dr. Channing’s study; and 
Channing, Noah Worcester, Charles Sumner, and Edward Ev- 
erett Hale have been the great apostles of the peace movement 
in America. 

Shall we not together at this time speak a word which shall 
declare that the sentiment of our free churches on this great 
question is sound and true and in accordance with the pure 
Christianity which we profess? SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


A New Divinity School. 


“A Prospectus of a New School of Liberal The- 
ology,” to be founded on the Pacific Coast in the 
City of Oakland, California, is before us. The Rev. 
Earl Morse Wilbur, recently Pastor of the Uni-. 
tarian Church at Meadville and a member of the 
educational staff of the Meadville Theological 
School, is to be Dean of the new institution. The 
school at present is to be housed in the parish house 
of the First Unitarian Church at Oakland; the course 
is to be arranged that students may avail them- 
selves of much instruction from the adjoining Uni- 
versity of California in the City of Berkeley. The 
school is to be under the patronage of the Unitarian © 
Church and for the present, it is announced, will be 
“under the direct control of the American Unitarian 
Association.” But the prospectus hastens to say 
that “no doctrinal tests will be required either of 
instructors or students, but every encouragement 
will be given to the candid and unbiased study of 
religious truth in a spirit of broad sympathy and of 
wide tolerance to difference of opinion, and with 
such application of scientific method as the best 
scholarship demands.” The circular further assures 
that the school “will be in no narrow sense a sec- 


ening of.the American conscience concerning mat- 
ters military that would put the. United States where 
it belongs—on the advance line of international pol- 


* 


tarian institution.” In the face of the present status 
of theological schools, the waning attendance upon 
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existing ones, the increasing number of unemployed 
ministers, the alleged inferior quality of the stu- 
dents who apply themselves to this study, it 1s 
a brave man or body of men that will deliberately 


undertake to launch a new venture, but for our part, . 


we rejoice in the courage. There will never be 
theological schools enough until there. be the 
right kind, and we are inclined to believe that the 
present ebb of the ministerial market is at least 
partly due to the quality of the professional schools 
which, spite of their protestations to the contrary, 
are all of them more or less hampered by a con- 
servatism that fetters, a traditionalism that repels, 
a demand for compromise on the part of the intel- 
lect and the conscience that is detected by the alert 
minds of the youths who are alive to new issues and 
great problems. All schools disclaim the “sectarian 
spirit ;’ every theological school does present to a 
degree the results of scientific study and the investi- 
gations of later scholarship, but along with it there 
generally goes at least an entailment of denomina- 
tional obligations and sectarian courtesies. Perhaps 
the hope of establishing an institution that will not 
be “sectarian in a narrow sense” and still sectarian, 
is a futile one. There are no non-sectarian sects. 
The word “Unitarian” has received perhaps its 
widest and freest interpretation on the Pacific Coast ; 
certainly its doctrinal and denominational connota- 
tions grow less definite and effective as one travels 
westward. But it is equally certain that the word 
“Unitarian” has never yet been so interpreted by 
its freest friends as to make it connote in the minds 
of the multitude the sympathy of religions, the fra- 
ternity of the sects, that is as hospitable to Pagan as to 
Christian, to orthodox as to heterodox expression of 
truth. We will await with interest the development 
of this Californian venture. Its very newness is its 
promise; it is free to try some high experiments; it 
ought to formulate a curriculum more nearly ideal 
than any we now know of. It is promised that its 
studies will cover the language and contents of the Old 
and New Testament, the history of Israel and of the 
Christian church, the comparative study of different 
1eligions, theology, the preparation and delivery of 
sermons, the organization of church activities, the 
work of ‘the pastor, etc., etc., all of which is very 
good, but there is a whole realm of scripture ir 
literature, not labeled “Biblical,” “Christian” or 
“Pagan,” and a great body of theology that rests 
upon and is revealed in the newer sciences of an- 
thropology, sociology, civics, economics and the cor- 
porated life of man, as represented in the complex- 
ities of Labor Unions, Settlements, International 
Congresses, urban and rural societies for the better- 
ment of the world. All these demand a place in 
the studies of the coming minister, not second in 
importance, in difficulty, or in time and professional 
attention, to “the subjects usually taught in the- 
ological schools,” referred to in the circular. Dean 
Wilbur’s address is 1413 Brush Street, Oakland, 
California. Let young men and women looking for 
a noble opportunity for increasing life’s capital open 
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correspondence with this young man who carries 
into his work the qualities of head and heart that 
will grow into eminent fitness with the years. 
Unity sends its greetings over the mountains and 
bids Brother Wilbur and his associates God-speed 
in their high undertaking. 


Mary McDowell on Life In Packingtown. 


Miss Mary McDowell of Chicago is a settlement 
worker after the order of Toynbee and Jane Addams. 
Her life is becoming incorporated in the life of the 
community in which she lives; she is developing a 
neighborhood consciousness; she does not stay, but 
she lives in the stockyard region and is learning to 
Say “we” unconsciously. She is not a foreign mis- 


-sionary condescending to preach and to practice a 


social gospel in partibus infidelium. 

In a recent Chicago daily Miss McDowell has 
been giving some interesting testimony as to the 
influence of the labor unions upon the inhabitants 
of “Packingtown.” After speaking of the great 
change in the conduct of the strikers in 1904 and that 
which characterized the same class of laborers in 
the great walk-out of ten years before, she proceeds 


to answer the question, “Why this difference?’ She 
says in part: 


At the close of the summer of 1894 I came to live in Packing- 
town, near West Forty-seventh street and Ashland avenue, two 
blocks from Whisky Point and three from the great packing 
houses. For ten years I have lived with the people who have 
seen the impracticability of the sympathetic strike of 1894, 
after which the community was left more hopeless than bet- 
ter, more conservative than radical, without courage or self- 
confidence. 

At my invitation to discuss social questions, they would in- 
variably answer: ‘‘We dare not; we would lose our jobs.’’ 
This superstition had taken such hold of them that they seemed 
to us unmanly and without self-respect. A community cowed 
is a sad sight to one who has been used to free men. 

Packingtown as I first knew it had many features of the 
frontier town, its vices as well as its possibilities. It was sep- 
arated from the other side of town by forty-two railroad tracks 
and one square mile of stockyards. 

On the north was the backwater of the Chicago river, where 
the carbonic acid gas is so continually breaking through the 
thick scum-of impurities that the people have named it Bubbly 
creek, The city garbage dump was on the west, a receptacle for 
the garbage from the lake shore wards, in the vicinity of which 
the death rate for childrén during the summer months was five 
times as great as that of the lake shore. The houses were not 
old, but cheaply and poorly constructed. 

The sanitary condition was worse than in the more congested 
part of the city. When the inspector from the health depart- 
ment called to examine tenements owned by men with political 
pulls he would laughingly belittle the condition by saying: 
‘<What does it matter, one smell more in this region??? 

The vacant land near the ‘‘ yards’’ was used as ‘‘ hair fields. ’’ 
Here the hair putrefied in the process of drying, adding one 
more sickening odor to the already heavily laden atmosphere. 
The streets were unpaved, the houses had no sewer connection, 
and the ditches were covered with a germ-breeding scum. 

The political fate of the community was carried in the ‘‘ vest 
pocket’’ of the alderman, who gave jobs to the few and neg- 
lected the many. | 

The eapacity for schooling the children was inadequate, kin- 
dergartens and manual training were unknown. Parks, li- 
braries, bathing facilities all were far away from Packingtown. 
The little foreigners had an irregular school life, for they were 
taken from the third or fourth grade to be placed in the 
parochial school to prepare for first communion. After a year 
of religious instruction they went to work. This was béfore the 
new child labor law, when the capacity for schooling the chil- 
dren was inadequate. : | 

The children were put to work at the age of 11 and. 12 years, 
often working at night and sharing the irregular hours of their 
parents. An affidavit as to the age of the child could be had 
from an unscrupulous notary for 25 cents, and neédy as well 
as greedy parents supplemented their insufficient incomes by 
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working ‘as many of their children as they could get into the 
yards. . | ; 
This irregular school and working life produced a class of 


vagrant boy gangs that lived in the streets, were tried in a 
‘police court before a vulgar audience, bailed out for a dollar 


or sent to the bridewell to be shut up with the older criminals 
and came back to Packingtown heroes of broader and more 
thrilling experiences than their fellows. 

In this manner there grew up a class of rowdies that were 
ready ‘for an opportunity for lawlessness—the same class that 
in some districts of the stockyards are at present the cause of 
the disturbance and disorder. 

There was then as now a large body of surplus labor, from 
3,000 to 5,0Q0, waiting every morning at the stockyards for a 
job and only giving up hope for the day when the policeman 
would drive them out. This element, which is perhaps useful 


‘to the packing business, is a menace to the community. The 


belief seemed fixed in those days that cattle could not be kept 
overnight; therefore the cattle butchers were kept on the 
killing floor as long as there were cattle to kill even if it 


: lengthened the day’s work to fifteen hours. 


_ The Slavs were beginning to come in large numbers. They 
were willing to work for less wages and could live on less be- 
cause their standard of living was low. They would pack 
twelve in three rooms, the mattresses being piled away in the 
daytime unless the night workers took the. day workers’ beds. 

‘This foreign element might be roughly classified as those 
who are here only for a time; who return to the old country 
without having caught the spirit of the new. It was also 
made up of those who desire to learn English, who early begin 
to buy a home on monthly payments, who put the children to 
work and take in boarders. This latter class joins a labor 
union. The former buys passage back to the old country by 
the half-hundred every week during the summer. 

It is the un-American foreigner who swells the mass. of 
surplus labor, who can live on wages of 15 cents an hour, 
working on an average of three days a week, and who forms 
one of the dangerous elements in times of strike. In the past 
the workers were organized for a strike, the leaders lived away 
from the district and were unacquainted with industry. The 
strike of 1894 left a whole people without faith in organi- 


. zation, because they knew nothing of a disciplined body, or- 


ganized, not for a strike, but for self-help. 

The organizing of the packing trades by Michael Donnelly, 
an experienced butcher himself, nearly five years ago, prevented 
« race feud between the black and white workers, broke down 
prejudices between different nationalities and has established a 
fellowship of workers. As one of the working women, a warm- 
hearted Irish girl, said, ‘‘It is different now; we feel that we 
are all brothers and sisters.’ 

At a union meeting which I attended, a colored man was the 
officer who presented a group initiation composed of four na- 
tionalities, needing interpreters in the Bohemian, Polish, Lith- 
uanian and German languages. The labor union has been the 
only institution so far that has brought the immigrant in touch 
with English-speaking men for a common purpose and is pre- 
paring them for self-government. 

Union meetings were no longer held in secret as of old. 
Men had courage of their convictions, they had the dignity of 
men -with an ideal higher than their work and were no longer 


, afraid to discuss frankly social questions. They passed resolu- 


tiens on questions of civic and social interests. 

The Packing Trades council was a strong factor in the child 
labor agitation that resulted in the present law. No child un- 
der 16 works in the stockyards and more children are kept at 
school until they are 14. The resolution passed two months 
ago condemning violence during strikes has been made valid 
by the orders issued from the first in this strike of 1904. 

The police were requested to report any disturbance to the 
office of the union. Every day the unions have met to hear the 
reports from conferences and to keep the membership in line. 
At these meetings the speeches have been characterized by calm, 


sane talk. One leader said: ‘‘ Whenever a law is broken no one 


is hurt so bad as ourselves. Let this be a strike you are 
proud of.’’ | 

The unions ordered their men to stay away from the saloons, 
to go fishing, to work at home, but not to stand on the corners, 


For ‘the past two weeks there has been less drinking and no 


‘ean rushing. ’’ 
The. disorder back of the yards has been less than usual in 


_-.warm weather, with the one exception of a small riot the second 
day of the strike caused by a saloon row. The crowd was dis- 
persed at last by the officers of the union. 


The points where the rowdy elements, that are below the 
level of the union membership, have caused disturbances are 
found to be where the community has not the forces working 


. for law and order. The eagerness by the newspapers for 
. feature stories: and the magnifying of everyday occurrences— 
'. for instance, the description of a billboard as a stockade-—will 
stir up disorder unless a new policy is pursued. 


The corner at Ashland avenue where the union has its head- 
quarters, and where a crowd of workers are necessarily waiting 
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all day long, the same corner where blood was shed in 1894, is 


now a peaceful corner. The community back of the yards has 
felt the combined force of the union, the settlement, the 
church and the socialist party, whose speakers have spoken 
strongly against violence ‘and urged that all laws be obeyed. 
They all have pleaded for peace and condemned rowdyism and 
disorder. | 

The police captain of the stockyards district says: ‘‘The 
girls of the yards are behaving with dignity during this strike. 
It is due to their organization, for they were never so before, ’’ 

The girls are a distinct influence for order and sobriety. 
The union men have spoken to them, begging them to use their 
influence to keep the idle-from drinking. 

The old citizen, remembering 1894, says: ‘‘ Yes, this is a 
remarkable strike, but can they keep this up?’’ Twenty thou- 
sand people out of work, a whole community throbbing with 
a common purpose, showing self-control and self-restraint, be- 
lieving that they must have sufficient wages, regular hours and 
an organization that allows them to bargain for their own la- 
bor. Such are the Packingtown workers today. The unions 
have raised the laborer’s average income from $6 to $7.40 a 
week; from 15 cents to 17% cents an hour. | 

The cattle butcher no longer works in irregular hours; he 
bas gained a ten-hour day. Woman’s work averages $1.50 and 
not 75 cents a day, as it formerly did. 

This the community feels must be’ maintained if it is’ to 
keep the standard of living it has gained in the last two years. 
And for this maintenance the 40-cent man—the skilled worker, 
who had no ‘‘kick coming’’—went on strike. So much had 
been done by the businesslike negotiations between the em- 
ployers and the representatives of the organization that it 
seems a great pity that this last difference could not have 
been settled by a manly, businesslike contest. For when war 


_is. declared peace ethics cease to be the standard of judgment. 


The question that is stirring Packingtown just at present is 
what can bring a peace that will leave the community with its 
standard of living higher, not lower; with its self-respect 
strengthened, not weakened ? 


The Tower Hill Summer School. 
The second week of Tower Hill Summer School 


opened with a day of Sunday quiet, merging gently 


into the beautiful vesper service in Emerson Pavil- 
ion. After singiney and responsive readings from 
memory, Mr. Jones introduced us to a few of: Mat- 
thew Arnold’s animal poems, and I am sure he left 
many of us with a closer feeling of kinship with 
our domestic animals. 

The study of nature on the Hill this week has in- 
cluded two talks by Miss Hatherell, continuing the — 
subject of fungi, a walk through the woods with Mr. 
Denniston as chief mentor, and a very interesting 
illustrated lecture Tuesday evening by Mr. Dennis- 
ton on “loadstools and Mushrooms.” Besides; four- 
teen of us took a long. walk one.afternoon in search 
of ferns which are not indigenous to Tower. Hill. 
Interest in the science class continues unabated, 
even that much tabooed subject of classification 
having no power to frighten away either ‘children 
or old folks. We are attempting to catalogue the 
flowering plants of the Hill, the ferns and the larger 
fungi, and the lists are growing long. | 

What shall I say of the Class in Religion? We 


have covered in all twelve lessons in “Beginnings,” 


our topics this week being “How Man Was Made,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” “Man’s First Home,” 
‘How the Arts of Life Began.” Each subject is 
treated according to myth and to science and we 
learn a text for each lesson. To all who have car- 
ried through the seven years’ course in Sunday- 
school these topics will be familiar, but I wish: they 
were all here to realize more fully than' ever before 
how religious a thing it is to study man’s primitive 
attempts to account for things in the light of mod- 
ern man’s efforts at explaining these same plienom- 
ena. Let no one say, “You cannot teach religion 
by using Bible myths and scientific deductions,” 
until he has: been a member of Mr. Jones’ class and 
felt his spirit of reverence broadening and deepen- 
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ing with each day’s tuition. Tower Hill Summer 
School is an ideal place for liberal teachers who con- 
sider with any degree of seriousness development of 
a religious spirit in the young, but the constituency 
which I wish for most will never be here, probably, 
viz., those who have céased to consider the Hebrew 
Scriptures as authority and have yet to learn how 
reverently the most unorthodox may study them. 

The high water mark of each morning has come 
with our Ruskin study. Today we summed up a 
fortnight’s work on “Munera Pulveris” in an old- 
fashioned experience meeting where each one 
brought the class a statement of strongest individual 
impressions from the study. John Ruskin, assisted 
by his wise interpreter, has convinced us all that he 
was a practical student of political economy who 
came to his own through and because of his great 
love for art, not in spite of it. And in the phrase 
of one of our number, “He has made political econ- 
omy a human science for us.” Here is one testi- 
mony : 

‘¢ John Ruskin has opened up a great new world of con- 
sistent philosophy which is very satisfying. He takes his 
stand beside Darwin in this respect for me. Munera Pulveris 
has revealed how this social world has come to be and how it 
might be if constructed ideally. I accept its princples grate- 


fully and joyfully. It points the way to a coherent practice 
of the Golden Rule.’’ 


One voiced the sentiment of many when she said: 


-‘¢Ruskin has clearly defined my vague ideas of vital ques- 
tions, has classified them and put them into intelligible shape. ’’ 


Another wished that 


‘‘The politicians who make jingo speeches about America’s 
unrivaled prosperity could experience the change of heart and 
perhaps the change of mind also necessary to accept Ruskin’s 
standard of a rich nation, viz., that whether a nation is rich 
does not depend alone on how much wealth per capita the 
nation has, but also upon whether each person has his just 
proportion of, that wealth.’’ 


For the pedagogues of the class Ruskin struck 
most deeply when he said, “You do not educate a 
inan by telling him what he knew not, but by mak- 
ing him what he was not.” ‘They, too, felt keenly 
‘‘a sense of responsibility in order to function prop- 
erly as factors in society.” It was interesting to 
note that this sense of personal responsibility 
brought a disturbing element to those who were 
reading for the first time this part of Ruskin’s work, 
but that the attitude of those who had studied much 
was hopeful rather than restive. As one said: 
‘‘He has a faculty of getting at things from the near end, 
and because he touches lite in every phase he necessarily comes 
a little closer to us than we might wish. If somewhat of Rus- 


kin disturbs, annoys, perplexes, more of Ruskin will clarify and 
put us more solidly upon our feet.’’ 


Again: 


‘‘The knowledge that one man saw and stated the thing so 


clearly as Ruskin did in Munera Pulveris makes me optimistic 


for the future. It strengthens the feeling that just laws and 
customs can and will eventually prevail in business as in.all 
things. ’’ 


One of the teachers said: 


‘¢T like John Ruskin very much. His principles of political 
economy seem to me fundamental, simple and sane. I believe 
his definition of the aim of political economy as ‘the extension 
of life’ to be true and right.’’ 


One of the younger students said: 


‘In the essay on Government Ruskin touches on the prob- 
lems that are now agitating the people deeply. He claims 
there is. nothing new in his theories, but he analyzed them 
anew and brought them into relation with the times. In a 
convincing way he advocates compulsory education, the re- 
straint of youth, limitation of accumulation of property, gov- 
ernment ownership of transportation, establishment of many 
libraries ‘and museums, and the abandonment. of war and 
slavery in all its forms.’’ : 
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To another, Mr. Ruskin’s most searching thought 
te , | 

‘‘That the cost of any article is measured by the quantity of 
failure of human life put into the production of it. If there 
is indeed no such thing as cheapness without some error or in- 
justice, members of the Consumers’ Leagues ought to find 
much material for a winter’s study in classifying truly legiti- 
mate means of satisfying personal needs.’’ 


Our good house-mother finds that: 


‘* Ruskin simplifies life, and while his theories may not always 
seem applicable to our individual cases, the principles which 
he lays down as the bases of conduct in dealing with our fel- 
lows, justice, love, and mercy, are the surest solvents of the 
strained condition among different conditions of men. I would 
hike to see him widely studied by the young and wish Mr. Jones 
might add to his many classes a Ruskin one for young people,’’ 


Thursday evening Mr, Jones gave us an illus- 
trated lecture on Ruskin which brought added re- 
spect for Ruskin as a man.and an art-lover and 
helped to deepen the impression .made by our ten 
days’ study of a great work. I think I am speak- 
ing for the class when I say that. we have had a 
splendidly inspiring season and wish with our 
leader that there were more millionaires to listen to a 
political economy which seems so sane, far-reaching 
and righteous. 

Does this program sound heavy for summer? 
Come and find out by experience how much rest 
and quiet and good food for body as well as mind 


you can get here among the pines and the oaks.’ 


But don’t come if you would be unhappy without 
the excitements of hunting. and fishing, dancing’ and 
dressing. We have no time for these. 


| AMELIA McMINN. 
Tower Hill, Wisconsm, July 30, 1904. 


Chalk ‘and Children: 


My Dear Charles,—Five of the little pebbles 
were sent yesterday to be polished, and will be sent, 
or brought to you, next week; if the children are 
told on “Saturday” next, they can’t be disappointed. 
I have looked out to-day a few fossils of the chalk 
—flints and the like—of which I know nothing, 
though I have them as illustrations of certain meth- 
ods of mineralization. But they will show you what 
kind of things are now under your feet, and in the 
roadside heaps of stones, and the first time Darwin 
takes them in his hand they will become Prim— 
Stones to you—(I am glad to escape writing the 
other word after “Prim/’’)—and Stones—Lips, in- 
stead of Cows. Not that they’re worth his look- 
ing at, otherwise than as the least things have' been. 
(They are worth carriage to America, however, as 
you haven't chalk-there.) But the little group -of 
shattered vertebrae in the’square piece of chalk may 
have belonged to some beast of character and prom- 
ise. When iShe going to write—ask him—the “Ret- 
rogression” of Species—or the Origin of Nothing? 
I am far down oh my way into a flint-sponge. Note 
the little chalcedony casts of spiculae in the sea- 
urchins (wrapt up more carefully than the rest). 

Next, as Mrs. Norton remembered that bird of 
Hunt’s I thought she might like to have one a little 
like it, which would otherwise only be put away 
just now, and I’ve sent it, and a shell and bit of 
stone of my own which I’m rather proud of (I want 
Darwin to see the shell—only don’t say I did, please) 
I can do much better—but it looked shelly and nice, 
oir 2 eee te Ae eee 


. Ever your affectionate : 

san | ae | J. Rusxrn. 

Letter to Charles Eliot Norton, in the August At- 
lantic. | alae Fee va See 
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THE PULPIT. 


Peace Congress Bulletins. 


UNITY gives its sermon space this week to some interesting 
literature now being circulated by the American Peace Society in 
the interest of the Thirteenth International Peace Congress, to be 
held in Boston, October 3-7, 1904. The office of the committee is 
at 20 Beacon street, Boston, and the following general and executive 
committees are announced : 

General Committee—Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. George F. 
Edmunds, Hon. John W. Foster, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Rev. 
Kdward Everett Hale, Andrew Carnegie, Albert K. Smiley, Edwin 
Ginn, George Foster Peabody, Hon, George IF. Seward, Hon. Wil- 
liam I. Buchanan, Pres. Jacob G. Schurman, Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, Pres. David Starr Jordan, Pres. Daniel C. Gilman, William 
Dean Howells, Bliss Perry, Edwin Burritt Smith, Rev. Hiram W. 


Thomas, Rev. Jenkin Lioyd Jones, Prof. Graham Taylor, Rev. 


Josiah Strong, Rey. Philip 8. Moxom, Pres. L. Clarke Seelye, 
Alfred H. Love, Hon. William N. Ashman, George G. Mercer, Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, Joshua L. Baily, Richard H. Thomas, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Samuel W. McCall, Raymond L. Bridg- 
man, Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, Kdwin D. Mead, Benjamin 
KF, Trueblood, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Hannah J. bailey, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Miss Jane Addams, Miss M. Carey ‘Chomas, Miss Grace H, Dodge, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop John L. Spalding, Bishop William Law- 
rence, Bishop Henry W. Warren, Kdward Atkinson, Samuel B. 
Capen, Edward H. Clement, Philip C. Garrett, Moorfield Storey, 
Walter S. Logan, Rev. Charles I. Dole, Felix Adler, Rev. Charles 
K. Jefferson, Prof. John B. Clark, Rev. Francis E. Clark, Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, Samuel Bowles, George T. Angell, Augustine 
Jones, L, H. Pillsbury, William L. Putnam, Herbert Welsh, J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, Cleveland H. Dodge, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Hon. 
George Gray. 

Executive Committee—Edwin D. Mead, chairman; Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, secretary; Walter S. Logan, Hon. George I’. Seward, 
Philip C. Garrett, Hon. William NN. Ashman, Richard H, Thomas, 
Edwin Burritt Smith, Prof. Graham Taylor, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Mrs, May Wright Sewall. 


THE CALL, 


The Thirteenth International Peace Congress will meet in 
Boston the first week of October next, its sessions continuing 
during the week. The Peace Congress has never before met in 
Boston, and but once in America, in Chicago in 1893. The 
years since 1893 have witnessed the establishment of the 
Hague Tribunal and other noteworthy advances in the cause 
of arbitration. They have also witnessed surprising and ter- 
rible wars, which have emphasized the necessity of the 
devotion of civilized peoples to the duty of more effi- 
cient and adequate international organization. The obligation 
of all workers for the world’s peace and better order today is 
serious; and happily they were never so alive to it. It is 
believed in Europe and America alike that the coming Peace 
Congress in Boston will be the most important and influential 
which has yet been held. In behalf of the interests of peace 
and progress in our own country and in the great family of 
nations, the American Committee of the Congress ask for the 
earnest and active codperation of our people with their endeav- 
ors to make it so. The time is ripe for a work of education 
in peaceful and fraternal policies along vastly broader lines 
and upon a scale commensurate with the evils to be overcome. 
In the promotion of this work the Peace Congresses must 
take the lead. 

The Congress in Boston will be followed by important series 
of meetings in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis 
and Chicago. To ensure the Boston Congress the fullest mea- 
sure of success, the sum of twenty thousand dollars is desired, 
of which about eight thousand has been subscribed. A large 
part of the amount which is received will be devoted to increas- 
ing the attendance of important European speakers and work- 
ers, whose expenses must in large part be defrayed; and the 
extent of this part of the preparation for the Congress espe- 
cially must be determined by the generosity of the American 
friends of the cause. Contributions may be sent to Messrs. 
Lee, Higginson & Company, 44 State Street, Boston, to whose 
order checks may be drawn. The Committee ask for such 
generous response as shall ensure the Congress the strength 
and success with which alone we should be satisfied. 


The new explosive, Maximite, can instantly destroy any battleship 
that floats. | 


‘Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.’ 


A first-class battleship costs as much as all the ninety-four build- 
ings of Harvard University. 

1. A million dollar-bills packed solidly, like leaves in a book, 
make a pile 275 feet high. One thousand million dollars, the 
price which Europe annually pays for armaments in time of 
peace, equal a pile of -dollar-bills over 52 miles high. This 
expenditure for the supposed prevention of war represents one 
thousand million days’ labor at one dollar a day, and this, 
be it remembered, every year to enable each nation merely to 
hold its own. 

2. A second pile of dollar-bills over 52 miles high represents 
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the annual payment for interest and other costs of past wars. 

3. To these inconceivably large amounts must be added the 
earnings of the millions of ablebodied men in army and navy 
who are withdrawn from productive industries and are sup- 


_ ported by taxed peoples. 


4. Since 1850 the population of the world has doubled; its 
indebtedness, chiefly for war purposes, has quadrupled. It was 
eight billions fifty years ago, it is thirty-two billions today. 

The year 1900 added nearly another thousand millions to 
the war debt of the world. This about equals the annual cost 
of boots, shoes and bread in the United States. 

5S. Our War Department, even with our small army, just 
previous to the Cuban war, cost over $50,000,000 annually, 
while the total annual cost of public schools for both races in 
all the sixteen Southern States was less than $32,000,000. 

We paid for pensions the year before the Cuban war over 
$147,000,000, about seven times the total income of all our col- 
leges and about equal to the annual cost of the German army. 

6. Armies take the very flower of youth. If they could 
consume the weaklings, idiots, and criminals, instead of the 
strongest workmen, perhaps something might be said for the 
specious argument that ‘‘war keeps down surplus population. ’’ 

Military equipments must be new. One may use an old sew- 
ing machine or reaper, but not a gun that is out of date. A 
new invention makes old junk of millions of costly, burnished 
arms, 

7. The increase of standing armies and navies, accomplish- 
ing no result but increased burdens on the people, is inevitable 
unless the practical men of the civilized world insist upon a 
rational settlement of international difficulties. Is it not time 
for rational beings, who have abandoned tattooing, eating raw 
flesh, and all other savage practices, except the savage practice 
of settling difficulties by war, to take for their motto, not the 
outworn charge, ‘‘In time of peace prepare for war,’’ but, 
‘*In time of temporary peace, prepare for permanent peace???’ 

Before the Pharaohs, men invented a rational way of settling 
quarrels, They saw that a disinterested third person could set- 
tle a quarrel more justly than two angry disputants, whose 
logic was brute force. The invention of a judge promoted 


Civilization more than the: invention of a wheel. 


In 1789, enlarging on this invention, we established a Supreme 
Court, which settled difficulties between separate states at the 
same period in which the steam-engine came into use. This 
court has contributed more than steam power to our prosperity. 
Since 1800, 200 international difficulties have been arbitrated 
by special, temporary courts, and each nation kept its pledge 
to abide by the decision of these courts. 

In 1899, delegates of 26 nations at The Hague signed con- 
ventions relating to war and arbitration; and in 1901 the 
Permanent International Court of Arbitration was there estab- 
lished. Twenty-one of the most important of the 26 nations 
have ratified the conventions, and appointed 67 judges of this 
court, from which five were in 1902 selected to try the first 
case—one between the United States and Mexico. In 1902, 
at the Pan-American Congress in Mexico, all the states in 
Central and South America asked for admittance to The Hague 
Court. Ten of them went further and signed a treaty to settle 
their mutual difficulties by arbitration. Spain followed with 
similar treaties with nine Spanish-speaking nations on this 
continent. Chile and Argentina, long hostile to each other, 
have led the movement to gradual disarmament. The most 
turbulent sections of Christendom have thus gone furthest in 
securing prosperity, and have made a ‘‘merger’’ of far greater 
moment than Morgan ever effected. Forty nations of two 
hemispheres have no longer excuse for war with each other, 
whatever may still justify civil war or war with nations who 
are outside the International Court. This fact, and Bloch’s 
scientific demonstration that, under modern conditions, war is 
now futile between equal foes, and must result in nothing but 
bankruptcy of both, renders the present notable increase of 
militarism grotesquely stupid. A strong, rich nation, lord of a 
continent, needs least of all to burden itself with outgrown, 
Old World methods. The military class, like the hand workers 
who broke machinery when it was first used, naturally oppose 
whatever takes away their occupation. A college diploma is 
no guarantee that you know anything of these practical ques- 
tions—far more important for your outfit as voter, teacher, 
editor, or parent than dead languages or higher mathematics. 
The Twentieth Century will add to the International Court an 
International Congress. Gradual disarmament will accompany 
this, and finally a small international army will enforce inter- 
national decrees, while militia alone will secure order within 
each nation. Let all who desire this cease talking skeptically, 
assume that their neighbors desire the same end, and work for 
as stupendous progress in the near future as has surprised 
us in the recent past. 


WHAT YOU GAN DO. = 


You can learn these facts by heart, and pass them along. 
You can write to the Secretary of State at Washington, 
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and urge him to initiate measures towards establishing treaties 
with Italy, France, England, the South American States, and 
any countries that seem inclined to unite with us, for the 
reference of all international difficulties to The Hague Tri- 
_bunal. 

3. You can try to persuade any club to which you belong 
which has a lecture course to devote one lecture every year 
to the economic evils of great standing armies. | 

4. You can subscribe $1 for the Advocate of Peace, 31 
Beacon Street, Boston, the strong American organ of interna- 
tionalism. You can read, and see that your public library 
contains, Trueblood’s ‘‘The Federation of the World’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1); Charles Sumner’s ‘‘ Addresses 
on War;’’ Jean de Bloch’s ‘‘The Future of War,’’ the gist 
of his great six-volume work translated in one volume (each 
50 cents, cost price, Ginn & Co., Boston). | | 

5. You can send for these leaflets at 25 cents a hundred, or 
any sums from ten cents upward for various pamphlets that 
bear on these questions, to Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Chairman of Peace and Arbitration 
Committee of the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
yovernment. 


Boston and the Peacé Congresses. 


The choice of Boston as the place for the next 
meeting of the International Peace Congress makes 
a survey of the history of the past Congresses timely 
and important. The Congress here next autumn 
will be the first ever held in Boston, and that at Chi- 
cago“in 1893 was the only one ever held in America. 
Yet the part taken by America, and especially by 
Boston, in connection with these Congresses from 
the very beginning has been conspicuous. Indeed 
it was in Boston that the idea of the first Congress 
was broached and set upon the way toward realiza- 
tion. It was not the thought of a Boston man, 
but of Joseph Sturge, the well-known English phil- 
anthropist, the friend of Whittier and so many of 
our American anti-slavery leaders. The anti-slavery 
leaders of the last century were almost all of them 
the leaders in the Peace cause also; Sumner and 
Channing and Garrison are conspicuous examples. 
It was with these two causes and their friends that 
Joseph Sturge had equally to do during his visit 
to the United States in 1841, concerning which he 
wrote so interesting a volume. While he was in 
Boston in that year, a company of the Boston peace 
workers. gathered, with Amasa Walker (the father 
of General Walker) as their chairman, to welcome 
him; and to this company he commended his plan 
for a Universal Peace Congress. It was received 
with great favor. The American Peace Society at 
once indorsed it, the- English Peace Society took it 
up, and the first International Peace Congress met 
in London in 1843. It was a most impressive occa- 
sion; and of the three hundred delegates present 
quite thirty were from, the United States. 

This London Congress, for some reason, was not 
immediately followed up by others. The next Con- 
gress, that at Brussels in 1848, came from a new 
impulse. As the impulse to the first Congress was 
given by an Englishman in Boston, that to the sec- 
ond was given by an American in England. This 
was Elihu Butritt; and it is interesting to note here 
that a mass meeting of the citizens of New Britain, 
Connecticut, Burritt’s birthplace and old home, has 
just been held, to inaugurate a movement for the 
erection of a memorial to him, the corner stone of 
which shall be laid next autumn, when so many 
of the Peace mien of Europe will be here. Elihu 
Burritt was the inspirer and really shaping force of 
the great Peace Congresses of Brussels, Paris, 
Frankfort, and London, in the middle of the last 
century. The greatest of these Congresses was that 
at Paris in 1849. Victor Hugo was its president, 
and the attendance reached two thousand. Of the 
twenty-three American delegates. more than one- 
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half were from, Massachusetts. Burritt was present 
at all of these four Congresses and at later ones in 
England, always pressing the idea of a permanent 
international tribunal. ‘This idea, finally realized at 
The Hague, was generally spoken of in Europe in 
those years as the “American plan;”’ and the plan 
of American thinkers, rather than of the czar of 
Russia, it really was. | 

The Peace Congresses were revived in 1889, and 
from that time they have been held regularly almost 
every year. [The Congress of 1889 was held in Paris, 
under the presidency of M. Frederic Passy, now the 
Nestor of the Peace cause in Europe. There were 
three hundred and ten delegates, one hundred and 
thirty-five of them coming from beyond the borders 
of France, and three hundred individual friends of 
the cause in addition, in attendance. The subse- 
quent Congresses have been at London, Rome, 
Berne, Chicago, Antwerp, Buda-Pesth, Hamburg, 
Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, and Rouen. The Ham- 
burg Congress was especially important, its pub- 
lic meetings having, perhaps, the largest attendance 
ever seen at these gatherings. The Congress at 
Rouen last September marked a noteworthy advance 
over those immediately preceding. The cause is 
appealing to the thoughtful men of all nations with 
new and signal force. It is the conviction of the 
friends of the cause in Europe, as well as here, that 
the Congress in Boston next October will be the 
largest and most impressive ever held. Boston will 
certainly do her part to make it so.—Boston Trans- 
script, February 27. | 


————— 


The Churches and the Peace Congress. 


IMPORTANT ACTION BY THE MINISTERS OF BOSTON. 


On Monday noon, June 20, a meeting of the 'min- 
isters of: Boston and vicinity, of all churches, was 
held to consider the most efficient means of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the churches and religious men 
in behalf of the International Peace Congress, which 
meets in Boston the first week in October. Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, “the Nestor of the peace cause 
in America,” presided, and spoke vigorously upon 
the importance of the cause and of the coming Con- 
gress, as well as upon the remarkable advance of 
arbitration in the last half dozen years. He believed 
that the Boston Congress would prove the most im- 
portant peace demonstration the world has yet seen. 
Edwin D, Mead and Dr. B. F. Trueblood, the chair- 
man and secretary of the Executive Committee of 
the Congress, outlined the plans and program of 


the Congress so far as now perfected. Referring 


to the noteworthy expressions of sympathy and co- 
operation on the part of the great commercial bodies 
of the United States, the boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce, Mr, Mead urged that the com- 
mon sense of mankind is now everywhere condemn- 
ing the war system as reckless, wasteful and irra- 
tional, unfitting our industrial age and our civiliza- 
tion. It is the office of the organized conscience of 
the nations with equal power to brand it as unright- 
eous. The churches should speak, as, they have 
never spoken before. Dr. Trueblood said that he 
had been impressed in many of the European Con- 
gresses by the testimony of the leaders in the peace 
work that they had received but slight assistance 
from the churches compared with what should 
rightly be expected from bodies existing supposedly 
for the very purpose of promoting peace and good 
will among men. Surely it would not prove so in 
the United States. 
Warm speeches endorsing the Congress and the 
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peace movement were made by Rev. Francis H. 
Rowley, Rev. Charles F. Carter, Rev. Frederick B. 
Allen, Rev. Charles G. Ames and others; and the 
following committee of eight, representing different 
churches, was appointed to carry out the purposes 
of the meeting: Rev. Francis H. Rowley, Rev. 
Charles F. Carter, Rev, Robert J. Johnson, Rev. 
Frederick B. Allen, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. 
George L. Perin, Rev. W. E. Huntington and Rev. 
Seott F. Hershey. Each of these will associate with 
himself two other ministers of his own church to 
complete the work of organization. 

-Resolutions were passed sending greeting and 
welcome to the ministers and churches of all coun- 
tries, urging all to co-operate to secure the largest 
possible representation at the Congress, and offer- 
ing hospitality to all who may come; also calling 
especially upon the churches of the United States 
for active interest, for delegations to the Congress, 
and for the organization of meetings in their own 
places at the time. 

The Baptist ministers of Boston had already taken 
action concerning the Congress at their regular 
meeting, a week earlier; and their resolutions were 
read. They recommended the appointment of a 
delegation from their body to the Congress, a peace 
sermon by each pastor on the Sunday preceding the 
Congress, an appropriation from their treasury for 
the Congress fund, and finally “that a communica- 
tion be sent to other metropolitan Baptist ministers’ 
conferences in'the United States, suggesting that 
they send some’ representative to the Peace Con- 
eress, and promote a peace meeting or rally in their 
respective cities at or near the time of the Peace 
Congress.”’ 

The triennial convention of the American Episco- 
pal Church meets in Boston immediately after. the 
Peace Congress; indeed it opens just before the 
Congress adjourns. This will bring to Boston for 
the Congress not only many of the leading Episco- 
pal ministers of the United States, but also leading 
representatives of the Church of England, a large 
number of whom are coming over to the Episcopal 
convention. It is hoped that among these may be 
some of the conspicuous workers in the peace cause, 
like the Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, the Dean of Durham, Canon Hicks and Canon 
Barker. These men are held in peculiar honor by 
the peace workers in the United States; and special 
invitations to attend the Peace Congress have been 
sent to them and others of their views. 

The Congregationalists of America remember 
with special interest the English ministers of their 
faith who came over in 1899 to the International 
Congregational Council. It was while England was 


in the midst of the Boer war and the United States 


at the same time, by terrible fatality, in the midst 
of the war in the Philippines. Public opinion was 
divided, in religious circles as in others, and there 
was much recrimination and heart-burning. Yet the 
strong and righteous words uttered that week in 
Boston, with exemplary courtesy yet with fearless 
firmness, by such English Congregationalists as 
Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Mackennal, Rev. J. Hirst 
Hollowell and Rev. Sylvester Horne, rendered a 
service to our peace party which will not be forgot- 
ten, and which inspires all with a strong desire to 
have just such men in Boston next autumn at the 
creat religious meetings to be devoted expressly to 
this commanding subject of the peace and rational 


organization of the world. Rev. John Hunter was 


not one of their number at the Congregational Coun- 
cil; but our delegates at the Peace Congress at 
Glasgow in 1go1 heard the eloquent peace sermon 
which he preached on that occasion, and from that 
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time he too has been one whose voice many of our 
circles have greatly desired to hear. 

Boston, where the Peace Congress is to meet, is 
a particularly strong Unitarian city. The Unitarian 
ministers of the United States are almost all men 
of pronounced international sentiment. The Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, the first influential Peace 
Society in the world, was founded in 1815 by two 
Unitarian ministers, Noah Worcester and Dr. Chan- 
ning. The present president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev.-Samuel A. Eliot, is a mem- 
ber of the committee of Boston ministers just created 
to co-operate in the interest of the Peace Congress. 
He was present last autumn, with a dozen other 
American delegates, at the great International Uni- 
tarian Congress at Amsterdam. ‘There were prob- 
ably two hundred English delegates there; andthe 
American delegates were deeply impressed by the 
strong feeling against war in general, and recent 
English wars in particular, which almost all of them 
expressed in common intercourse. It is hoped that 
this great body of salutary sentiment.will find strong 
representation and expression at the Boston Con- 
gress. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, the president of the Chris- 
tion Endeavor Union, who is a member of the Amer- 
ican Committee of the Peace Congress, writes from 
London that the outcome of the great Christian En- 
deavor Convention held there in May is an “Inter- 
national Brotherhood,” organized for the express 
purpose of promoting closer and more efficient fra- 
ternity among the young people of the various na- 
tions. This movement, which revives memories of 
the “League of Universal Brotherhood,” founded by 
Elihu Burritt in Engalnd in the last century, has 
been launched with great enthusiasm; and _ it is 
hoped that many of its earnest English representa- 
tives will be present at the Boston Congress.. The 
zealous “World’s Unity League,” which has its 
headquarters in Chicago, which is an outgrowth of 
the World’s Parliament of Religions, and whose pur- 
pose is “to develop the spirit of love and justice and 
altruistic relations between all peoples,” will be well 
represented. 

The Congress proper opens on Monday, October 
3. Sunday, the previous day, will be the special re- 
ligious day. Almost every important pulpit will on 
the morning of that day devote itself to the service 
of the peace cause. For the afternoon: the great 
public meetings are planned. -Many of the foremost 
preachers of the United States will be among the 
speakers, It is at these meetings that the European 
preachers who come to the Congress will chiefly be 
heard. Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris, the author 
of “The Simple Life,” is one of the French preachers 
who is commg; and several French Catholics come 
also. The interest of leading American Roman 
Catholics is very warm, Cardinal Gibbons and 
Bishop Spalding being members of the Congress 
Committee. Some strong representatives of the 
German pulpit are hoped for. There is no more in- 
fluential worker for the peace cause in all Germany 
than Pastor Umfrid of Stuttgart.. Effort is being 
made to secure the presence of some of the zealous 
clergy of Chile and Argentina, whose preaching has 
had'so much to do with the recent disarmament of 
those two South American republics, and to whose 
influence is due the erection of the great statue of 
Jesus Christ in the Andes, to guard the frontier, in- 
stead of the line of fortresses that had been planned. 
In every strong way ‘the managers of the Boston 
Congress aim to make the occasion an' appeal to the 
conscience of men as well as to their sense of what 
is more fitting, practical and rational in political and 
commercial organization. 
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Sir William Mather’s Visit to America. 
It-is announced that Sir William Mather is com- 
ing. to the United States next autumn to be present 
at the International Peace Congress in Boston in 
October. His recent retirement from Parliament 
and the election to his seat in the House of Com- 
mons of Mr. Lewis Vernon Harcourt, the son of 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, has been noticed in 
the American papers. The constituency as whose 
representative Mr. Harcourt—who also hopes to 
come over to the Peace Congress—succeeds Sir 
William) Mather is that of the Rossendale district, 
near Manchester. . Manchester is Sir William. Math- 
er’s home, and his popularity in this part of Eng- 
land is very great. A signal illustration of it was 
his own election in the very midst of the Boer war, 
after a campaign in which he had denounced the 
war. and the whole jingoism and militarism of the 
time, then raging at fever heat around him, with all 
the directness and energy of his very vigorous and 
rigorous nature. He resigns his seat now in favor 
of. the talented son of his honored friend, because 
the claims of his great Manchester business are too 
burdensome to permit longer the addition to them 
of the exacting claims of the House of Commons. 
His serious illness last year was a warning not to 


be disregarded, and he received sharp notice that he 


must limit his activities. 

While the Liberals.of England will look forward 
hopefully to some turn of the wheel which will so 
relieve the pressure as to make possible in some fu- 
ture time the return of Sir William Mather to West- 
minster, where he has been such a distinct and pos- 
itive force in progressive politics, his many friends 
in the United States, both political and personal, 
will rejoice that-one result of his release from par- 
liamentary duties will be his visit—probably of sev- 
eral months—to this country next autumn. He will 
come just before the opening of the International 
Peace Congress in Boston, to attend which is.one 
of the central objects of his coming at this time. 
There is not in England a more earnest,,more intel- 
ligent, or more practical worker for the peace and 
better organization of the world than Sir William 
Mather. The faithful co-worker in Parliament 
with John Morley and James Bryce, his opposition 
to, the whole system of war and the costly arma- 
ments which are menacing and exhausting the na- 
tions has been, in great sections of busy Lancashire, 
even more convincing and influential, if possible, 
than theirs; because he has spoken with immense 
business experience and the fullest practical knowl- 
edge cf the economic bearing of war upon both the 
manufacturer and the workingman. In the front 
rank .of Lancashire’ manufacturers and _ capitalists 
Sir William Mather himself stands—the great en- 
gineering house of which he is the head, with its 
two thousand workmen,. having a world-wide fame. 
But he is more-than a captain of industry in the 
ordinary sense; he is a leader in every important 
movement for industrial reform and. betterment in 
England. His articles in the Contemporary Re- 
-wew and elsewhere in behalf of the eight-hour law 
are familiar to our own economists. Convinced 
that the eight-hour system was wise and right, he 
put it into operation in his own factories, without 
waiting for others...Convinced that the low-grade 
laborers in Manchester factories were not receiving 


- a “living wage,” without waiting for others he at_ 


once advanced the wages of hundreds of his ‘own 
laborers to that standard. He has been a wise and sym- 


pathetic friend of the co-operative movement; and his © 


address, as president, to the Co-operative Congress 
at its annual meeting at the Crystal Palace’ three 
years ago, was a model of fine enthusiasm for indus- 
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trial progress, of statesmanlike prudence and fore- 
thought, and of common sense. : 4 

It is in behalf of better industrial and technical 
training that Sir William Mather has rendered his 
most conspicuous service in the field of education 
in England, in which field altogether his service has 
been so great. It was as royal commissioner for 
the investigation of technical education in the 
United States that he paid his visit to this country 
twenty years ago. The report which he made -was 
of high value.to England, as well-as a source of no 
little pride to ourselves. From that time to this, 
Sir William has been telling England that she has 
no institution comparable in its field with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. When the Insti- 
tute, three years ago, decided to open regular en- 
trance examinations in England, it was with Sir. 
William that its authorities conferred; and it was 
at his instance that in that. year a son of Mr. Scott, 
the editor of the Manchester Guardian, one of Sir 
William’s colleagues in Parliament, came over to 
study in our Boston institution. For years he has 
been preaching to England the same gospel which 
Lockyer preached in his inaugural address before 
the British Association last year—that if she is to 
hold her own in the industrial race, she must give 
the same thorough attention to industrial and tech- 
nical training which Germany has given and the 
United States is giving. Here, and not in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “retaliations” and tariff wars, he 
finds the place for England’s really hopeful and im- 
perative activities. 

Persistent and great as Sir William Mather’s de- 
votion in this special field has been, it would: be 
hard to name any important field of education where 
his service has not been great. He is one of the 
board of trustees or overseers of the Victoria Uni- 
versity. in Manchester, and deeply concerned in ad- 
vancing the interests and influence of that noble in- 
stitution as a center of the broadest culture for the 
north of England. When Dr. Michael Sadler, whose 
stirring educational lectures in America two years 
ago made so deep an impression, was cautioned by 


the government to cease his criticism of the new 


education bill, and straightway resigned his high 
position in the education department, Sir William 
Mather instantly combined with others to create for 
him a lectureship in pedagogy at Victoria Univer- 
sity, witlr a $5,000 salary, claiming only half his 


time, leaving the rest free for his general education-: 


al work. Sir William was one of the founders, and 


is still the president, of the Froebel Institute in Lon- 


don, the center of the kindergarten movement in 
England, with perhaps the finest equipment in the 
world for kindergarten work. He has been for a 
generation one of the stoutest champions. of free 
public schools in England; he has been one of the 
firmest and wisest opponents of Mr. Balfour’s new 
education scheme, and here, 4s in so much besides, 
he has constantly pointed to the American system 
as the true model for England—standing in this 


shoulder to shoulder with John Morley. While 


others suggested ingenious compromises and halt- 
way measures, he boldly declared that the one sim- 
ple path of duty and of wisdom was for the govern- 
ment to purchase outright all the Church schoo: 
buildings and other school property, placing the 
whole public school system upon a completely secu- 
lar basis, free from every denominational control or 
relation: Events are rapidly demonstrating: his sa- 
gacity and statesmanship in this position. rte 
It is understood that Sir William Mather; durin 


his American visit, is to receive the honorary degree 


of doctor of laws from one of our great universities, 
at the same time that the same honor is to be con- 
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ferred upon John Morley if, as is expected, he also 
comes to this country next: autumn. His great and 
varied services in politics, philanthropy, and edu- 


cation give abundant warrant and title to this high. 


honor; and certainly honors paid him in America 
are peculiarly grateful and precious to him—for 
among all broad-minded and great-hearted English 
democrats there is none who is a warmer lover of 
America than he. He believes in our republican- 
ism; he believes in our theory of the relation of 
Church and State; he believes ardently in our school 
system. The American genius‘and character make 
a peculiar appeal to him. He enjoys the American 
humor ; and his own humor is as unfailing aud char- 
acteristic as his humanity. His American friends 
are legion; and wherever they are with him—in the 
midst of the beautiful family life at Manchester, in 
the London house by Kensington Palace, or walk- 
ing in the grounds of Caradoc, the country home in 
Herefordshire—they always know the joy of com- 
plete understanding and sincerest democratic sym- 
pathy. He suffers in every national shame of ours 
almost as if it were England’s own; and in the 
darkest days of these last years he has never for a 
moment lost his resolute faith that England and 
America alike would still lead the world in peaceful 
and rational policies. An almost religious admirer 
of Gladstone, he is at this moment, in the midst of 
his sadness at leaving Parliament—for it is with 
real sadness that he obeys the order—buoyant in the 
conviction that England is on the eve of a great re- 
action from all for which the Chamberlain régime 
has stood and of a great revival of the policies which 
Gladstone loved. 

It is in this spirit of sturdy faith that he will come 
to the Peace Congress at Boston in October. No 
Englishman of affairs could come to us whose 
whole life gives greater weight to any word that he 
may speak upon the character of the new political 
program, and especialy of the new international 
life, which the civilization of the twentieth century 
commands. Representing like Morley and Bryce 
the noble Gladstonian traditions, he also illustrates 
in highest measure the great impatience which the 
leaders of industry and business in England and 
America alike are coming to feel, in a way that por- 
tends their doom, with policies that waste on enor- 
mous armaments the resources that should be ap- 
plied to the public welfare. 


Charles Sumner and the International Peace 
Congress. 


It was observed by one of the Boston papers, 
after the recent meeting of Boston business men at 
the City Hall, called by Mayor Collins, in the in- 
terest of the International Peace Congress which 
mieets in Boston next autumn, that “Charles Sum- 
ner, had he lived to this time, would have been a 
guiding spirit at this City Hall peace meeting.” 
This is true in a yet more explicit and definite sense 
than the writer probably thought. Sumner’s gen- 
eral services for the peace cause are, of course, well 
known. It was one of the two great causes which 
commanded his life. “My name,” he says in the 
little autobiographical fragment, “is connected 
somewhat with two questions, which may be de- 
scribed succinctly as those of peace and slavery. 
That which earliest enlisted me, and which has al- 
ways occupied much of my thoughts, is the peace 
question. When scarcely nine years old, it was my 
fortune to listen to President Quincy’s address: be- 
fore the Peace Society, delivered in the Old South 
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Church. It made a deep and lasting impression on 
my mind; and though, as a boy and youth, I sur- 
rendered myself to the illusions of battles and wars, 
still, as I came to maturity, I felt too keenly their 
wickedness and woe. A lecture which I heard from 
William Ladd, in the Old Court House at Cam- 
bridge, shortly after I left college, confirmed these 
impressions.” Going to Europe, he discussed with 
M. Foucher the treatise upon the law of nations 
which the latter was about submitting to the pub- 
lic, and urged him to take a leading part in brand- 
ing war as un-Christian and barbarous and to de- 
clare that the institution of war, defined and sanc- 
tioned by the law of nations as a mode of deter- 
mining justice between them, was but another form 


of the ordeal by battle, which was once regarded as 


a proper mode of determining justice between in- 
dividuals. Returning to Boston after his two years 
and a half in Europe, he tells of. the little meeting 
of the American Peace Society to which he found 
his way in the very month of his arrival. “The Rev. 
Henry Ware was in the chair. I think there were 
not more than twelve persons present. We met in 
a small room under the Marlborough Chapel. On 
motion of Dr. Gannett, I was placed on the execu- 
tive committee.” He tells of his humble efforts 
for the cause in the next few years; and then he 
comes to his oration on “The True Grandeur of 
Nations,’ on the Fourth of July, 1845. He was 
true throughout his public life to the “declaration 
of war aginst war” with which he thus began it— 
down to the last hour, when he bequeathed a fund 
to Harvard College for an annual prize for the best 
essay on the methods by which war may be per- 
manently superseded. His addresses on “The True 
Grandeur of Nations,” “The War Systems of Na- 
tions”—a still more forcible and important address 
than the former—and “The Duel between France 
and Germany” remain perhaps the most powerful 
popular impeachments of the war system which 
exist. 

These things, we say, are generally known. It is 
not so generally known that Suminer in 1850 was 
chairman of the United States Committee of the 
International Peace Congress, which had held its 
sessions in Paris in 1849,-under the presidency of 
Victor Hugo, and was to meet in 1850 in Frank- 
fort. The address to the friends of the cause in 
the United States, which Sumner prepared, to urge 
a large American representation at the Frankfort 
Congress, is so noteworthy an expression of his de- 
votion to this commanding cause, that its republica- 
tion will be of distinct interest at this time. Its 
value is not only in its picture of the impressive 
Paris Congress and the condition of the peace move- 
ment in America half a century ago, but in its con- 
vincing statement of principles which still need iter- 
ation now as then. It is precisely for their reitera- 
tion that the International Peace Congress meets in 
Boston in October; and Sumner’s voice summons 
the American people to the Congress of 1904 as it 
summoned them to the Congress of 1850. The ad- 
dress follows: | 


The month of August last witnessed at Paris a congress or 
convention of persons from various countries, to consider what 
could be done to promote the sacred causé of universal peace. 
France, Germany, Belgium, England, and the United States 
were represented by large numbers of men eminent in busi- 
ness, politics, literature, religion and philanthropy. The Cath- 
olic archbishop of Paris and the eloquent Protestant preacher, 
M. Athanase Coquerel; Michael Chevalier, Horace Say, and 
Frédéric Bastiat, distinguished political economists; Emile de 
Girardin, the most important political editor of France; Victor 
Hugo, illustrious in literature; Lamartine, whose glory it is 
to have turned the recent French Revolution, at its be; ang, 
into the path of peace; and Richard Cobden, the world- 
renowned British statesman, the unapproached model of an 


™ 
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earnest, humane, and practical reformer, all these gave to this 
august assembly the sanction of their presence or approbation. 
Victor Hugo, on taking the chair as president, in an address 
of persuasive eloquence, ‘shed upon the occasion the illumina- 
tion of his genius; while Mr. Cobden, participating in all the 
preceedings, impressed upon them his characteristic common 
sense. 

The congress adopted, with entire unanimity, a series of 
resolutions, asserting the, duty of governments to,submit all 
differences between them te arbitration, and to respect the 
decisions of the arbitrators; also asserting the necessity of a 
general and simultaneous disarming, not only as a means of 
reducing the expenditure absorbed by armies and navies, but 
also of removing a permanent cause of disquietude and irrita- 
tion. The congress condemned all loans and taxes for wars 
of ambition or conquest. It earnestly recommended the 
friends of peace to prepare public opinion, in their respective 
countries, for the formation of a Congress of Nations, to revise 
the existing international law and to constitute a high tri- 
bunal for the decision of controversies among nations. In 
support of these objects, the congress solemnly invoked the 
representatives of the press, so potent to diffuse truth, and 
also all ministers of religion, whose holy office it is to encourage 
good will among men. 

The work thus begua has been continued since. In England 
and the United States large public meetings have welcomed 
the returning delegates. Men have been touched by the 
grandeur of the cause. Not in the aspirations of religion and 
benevolence only, but in the general heart and mind has it 
found reception, filling all who embrace it with new con- 
fidence in the triumph of Christian truth. 

Another congress or convention has been called to meet at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the month of August next, to do 
what is possiMe, by mutual counsels and encouragement, to 
influence public opinion, and to advance still further the 
cause which has been so well commenced by the congress at 
Paris. To promote the objects of this congress generally, and 
particularly to secure the attendance of a delegation from 
the United States, in number and character not unworthy of 
the occasion, a commitee, representing friends of peace 
throughout the country, various in opinion, has been ap- 
pointed, under the name of the Peace Congress Committee for 
the United States. This committee now appeal to their fel- 
low-eitizens for codperation in this work. The committee 
hope, in the first place, to interest our government at Wash- 
ington in the object contemplated by the proposed congress. 
As this can be done only through the prompting of the people, 
they recommend petitions like the following: 

To the Honorable Senate (or House of Representatives) of the 

United States. 

The undersigned, of , in the state of , deplor- 
ing the manifold evils of war, and believing it possible to 
supersede its alleged necessity, as an arbiter of justice among 
nations, by the timely adoption of wise and feasible substi- 
tutes, respectfully request your honorable body to take such 
action as you may. deem best in favor of stipulated arbitra- 
tion, or a Congress of Nations, for the accomplishment of this 
most desirable end. 

As the number of delegates to the proposed congress is not 
limited, the committee hope to see states, congressional dis- 
tricts, towns, and other bodies represented. Every delegate 
will be a link between the community, large or small, from 
which he comes, and the cause of universal peace. The 
committee recommend a state convention in each state to 
choose a state committee, and also two delegates at large 
from the state; also a convention in each congressional dis- 
trict to choose a delegate; also public meetings in towns and 
other smaller localities to explain the objects of the congress 
and to choose local delegates. The committee also recom- 
mend to the religious and literary bodies of the country, as 
churches and colleges, to send delegates to the congress. 

In making this appeal the committee desire to impress upon 
their felow-citizens the practical character of the present 
movement. Instead of the custom or institution of war, now 
recognized by international law, as the arbiter of justice 
between nations, they propose, by the consent of na- 
tions, to substitute a system of arbitration, or a 
permanent Congress of Nations. With this change will neces- 
Sarily follow a general disarming down to that degree of 
force required for internal police. The barbarous and incon- 
gruous war system, which now encases our Christian civiliza- 
tion as with a cumbrous coat of mail, will be destroyed. The 
enormous means thus released from destructive industry and 
purposes of hate will be appropriated to productive industry 
and purposes of beneficence. To help this consummation who 
will not labor? The people in every part of the country, 
east and west, north and south, of all political parties and all 
religious sects, are now invited to join in this endeavor. So 
doing, while confident of the blessing of God, they will 
become fellow-laborers of wise and good men in other lands, 
and will secure to themselves the inexpressible: satisfaction 


of aiding the advent of that happy day when peace shall be 


organized among nations. : 


UNIT Y 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The Red Cross. 


The “Story of the Red Cross” by Clara Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross, and for a quarter 
of a century its President and chief worker, is singu- 
larly well timed in appearing so soon after her resig- 
nation of the Presidency of the organization. 

The book has the charm of Miss Barton’s clear 
style, and a peculiar interest as the narrative of her 
Own experience upon the field of battle, amidst the 
desolation caused by famine, fire, flood, or tempest; 
Or even among the rulers and the people in times of 
peace, while urging for this great agent of civilization 
recognition by the United States Congress, and ac- 
ceptance by this and other nations, 

The general reader, be he child or man, loves to 
peruse a story of deeds, of action, rather than the cold 
recital of facts recorded in a statistical report. In 
this story of the Red Cross Miss Barton has given 
him what he likes. It is a chronicle of splendid char- 
ity, thrillingly set with local color in active fields, full 
of inspiring energy, varied with humorous incidents, 
and possessing a strong human interest. 

As a reply to the criticisms of “rocking chair” phil- 
anthropists, nothing could be neater than this naive 
little volume. 

The many who have witnessed the heroic devotion 
and self abnegation of Miss Barton in her office of 


President of the Red Cross Society will appreciate 


the following excerpt from her account of the great 
relief work of the Johnstown flood: “It was a joy 
that in all the uncertainties of that uncertain field not 
a single complaint ever reached us of the non-ac- 
knowledgment of a dollar entrusted to us.” 

As in all her official reports rendered on apppnopri- 
ate occasions Miss Barton has modestly given the 
credit for relief to the public and her assistants in the 
Society, so in this “Story of the Red Cross anid What 
It Has Done” the credit is ungrudgingly bestowed 
upon the public at large, and upon her co-workers, 
but to the discerning reader it will be clearly apparent 
through all the lines, and between the lines, that the 
deeds and efficiency of the American Red Cross are 
the fruit of the noble spirit of Miss Barton. 

Has the President of the Red Cross been mistaken 
in her methods of conducting the “business” of the 
Society? Yea, verily! By her genius and foresight 
she caused a beneficent extension of its original aim 
(the “amelioration of the wounded armies in the 
field”) to the relief of distress resulting from non- 
military catastrophes :—How well she builded is told 
in the detailed description of the relief of the Texas 
famine (1885), yellow fever in Florida (1887), the 
Johnstown flood (1889), the Russian famine (1891), 


the Sea Island relief (1893), the Armenian relief 


(1896), Cuba (1898), and Galveston (1900) ;—by her 
unconquerable tenacity of purpose, and the persistent 
labor of years, she secured the United States adhesion 


to the Geneva Treaty; by perscnal economy and able 


financiering she launched and supported the new soci- 
ety upon her own small resources; by her wisdom and 
strength in meeting all the exigencies of administra- 
tion in storm or in peace, at home or in the field, she 
brought the Red Cross up from a handful of inexperi- 


enced men and women loosely bound together by a 


tentative constitution, to a great and powerful organ- 
ization sanctioned by Congress and sustained by an 
adequate fund in the treasury; by her practical insight 


she devised and established a system of tmmediate 


relief for sudden and widespread disasters which has 
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proved more helpful than any that the world had 
known before. — | 
For twenty-five years she has given of her best, 
without stint and without price, or ever taking thought 
for herself in the morrow of old age, satisfied with the 
confidence and love of a people, who have proudly pro- 
claimed: ‘We sent our contributions directly to Miss 
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Barton in the field, thus we know that they reached 


those sufferers for whom they were intended.” 
| I. S. PIERCE. 


Comfort. 


Life seems so long to me, at times. 

And again it seems too short. : 
- Doubt overshadows me, and despair grins at me. 

But the golden sun of faith in my fellow-men il- 
lumines my way, and leads me out of the night of 
pessimism. | . # | 

When my soul is overwhelmed with sorrow, the 
golden rays of hope permeate it, and make life 
worth living. | 

When misery overtakes me, and wretchedness 
cppresses my soul, I feel the woes that torture man- 
kind. 

I see men suffer and women suffer. 

I see them robbed of their birthright, the right 
to be happy. 

How can they be happy if they hate each other? 

How can happiness live among them, if they op- 
press and are oppressed? 

The sun of love shines seldom before them. 

Freedom is only a guest, and even then, they 
clothe her and hide her beauties. 

O how my heart bleeds for suffering mankind. 

I suffer with them. | 

I would busy my heart and brain with the prob- 
lems of life, and in striving for the good of all, I 
would forget my own woes. 

I would throw myself into the struggle for better 
days. 

I would knock at every door and speak the word 
of awakening. 

I would walk from land to land, from clime to 
clime, and instil the hope of a new order. 

An orderly order would I proclaim. 


Leclaire College. O. L. LEONARD. 


The Meadow Lark. 


Out of the dawn a call! 
And know the dew is glistening in the sun, 

I know the rose unfolds upon the dune, 
That joy and life are here, and day begun! 


I wake to hear 


I follow. through the noon a white-tipped bird 
By great sea-meadows, till upon the ground | 
I pause before a low, arched nest of grass; 
I know his secret, and his home have found. 


Fear not, my little friend, I will not tell, 
Nor part the soft, green curtain at the door; 
Sing once again thy wild, sweet minor song! 
I will return, and not distress thee more. 


Over the long, long shadows on the grass, 

I watch a gleam of wings across the sun, 

And wait my word of peace, his even song; 

Then night has folded down, and day is done. 
—Laura Mackay, in Youth’s Companion. 


The Real Gentleman. 

A gentleman is, dbove all things, honest and honorable. The 
term applies to no particular station in life. The: principal 
characteristic of.a gentleman is consideration for the rights 
and feelings of others. Clothes and clubs do not make a gen- 
tleman. A man must, however, be clean inside and out. He 
must interpret lifé sincerely. “His instincts must be refined. 
- The first sign of a gentleman is his attitude toward women,— 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew. 7 a | 
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THE FIELD. 
“The World is my Country; to do good ia my Religion.” 


Dixon, ILLINoIS.—Rev. J. F. Newton has returned to his old 
love and is working with the liberal parish in this city, to the 
delight of its members and the profit of the town. | 

KANSAS CiTy, MissourI.—Rev. Mary E. Andrews, pastor of 
the Universalist Church of this city, accompanied by Mrs. Roll 
of the parish, is spending her summer vacation at Tower Hill. 


Jane Addams, 

Wilson M. Backus. 
Richard W. Boynton. 
Frederick W. Burlingham. 
John W, Chadwick. 
Francis A. Christie. 
Joseph H. Crooker. 


‘Both of them are busy taking notes at the summer school, to 


the end that the Sunday-school and pulpit work may be the 
stronger. ‘ | : 

DEcoRAH, IowA.—Rev. Margaret E. Olmstead, pastor of the 
Unity Church, is also resting and renewing in the same place 
and for a similar purpose as those indicated above. 


Foreign Notes. 


ESPERANTO THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE.—Like the prob- 
lem of perpeual motion, the search for a universal language 
seems to have an irresistible fascination for certain minds. No 
matter how many carefully elaborated schemes for a universal 
medium of thought communication may have their little day 
and disappear each new enthusiast is sure that he has devised 
or constructed a language which can be imposed ready-made on 
the world at large, though all known languages have: grown 
from within outward, with the grammars written afterward to 
systematize and explain them. 

Less than twenty years ago Volapuk was the language that 
was going to serve the business man, the tourist and the schol- 
ar wherever he might go, and I remember hearing a most in- 
teresting exposition of its principles and its grammatical con- 
struction when I was attending French lectures in Geneva, in 
1887. Now ‘one seldom hears even a reference to it, and 
many peripatetic Americans must still trust ‘to their wits, or 
to the more varied linguistic accomplishments of their foreign 
hosts when traveling abroad. | 

But while there is life there is hope, and certainly Esperanto 
as designation of the latest scheme for counteracting the effects 
of the traditional punishment at the tower of Babel, has a 
hope inspiring suggestiveness. | 

Esperanto, we are told, is the creation of a Russian physi- 
clan, Dr. Zamenhof, who first made known in 1887 the result 
of his labors in this direction. His first idea was to revive 
one of the dead languages for the general service of humanity, 
but he ultimately recognized that the difficulties of: idiom 
and construction in these were an insuperable barrier to their 
general diffusion, while national rivalries and jealousy would 
make the supremacy of any of the modern languages impos- 
sible. Evidently nothing but an artificial neutral language 
would answer the purpose, so he set himself to construct a 
grammar that should be simple, logical and free from all ir- 
regularities and exceptions. , 

In forming the new vocabulary, Dr. Zamenhof made use 
of the large number of existing international words, that is, 
words familiar to all civilized peoples, and sought for the rest 
such as were most widely in use. The number of roots—and 
hence.of words to be learned—he decided could be quite limit- 
ed, thanks to the possibility of forming derivatives by the aid 
of affixes, as is already done more or less irregularly in exist- 
ing tongues, - After ten years’ study of the. problem, he made 
known his results in, a modest pamphlet published under the 
pseudonym of Doktoro Esperanto, whence the name now given 
to the language by those interested. . ee er ae 3 

There. are but sixteen grammatical rules which can be easily 
mastered in.an hour:or less. Each part of speech is distin- 
guished by its termination, and the usual difficulties of declen- 
sions and conjugation are reduced to a. simple matter. of twelve 
terminations... Byte: Mea nee tS 

~The orthography is phonetic, such international words: -as 
theater, philosophy, physics, etc., becoming ; teatro, . filosofio, 
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Roots of the most diverse origin are. harmonized and unified 
by the system of terminations. 

The order of the words in a sentence is optional, giving 
great flexibility and this with its vowel endings and tonic ac- 
cent on the penultimate, make the new language particularly 
soft and flowing and adapted to poetical and literary expres- 
sion. Translations from the works of Tolstoi, Byron, Heine, 
Goethe, the fables of Lafontaine, etc., already exist, and a 
metrical translation of Hamlet into Esperanto by Dr. Zam- 
enhof is especially commended. 

An advocate of the new language writing for the Signal de 
Genéve, after expounding at length its history and principles, 
claims that it has made astonishing progress in the past two 
years, societies having been founded in many places for its 
propagation. In France, for instance, such a society number- 
ing 5,000 members, has local groups in some fifty towns and 
cities, with several public courses of instruction, in some 
cases officially approved by the school authorities. Some twen- 
ty serial publications issued wholly or partially in Esperanto 
keep those interested informed as to its progress in the world, 
while its library already includes not merely its text-books, but 
a large number of works, both original and translated, belong- 
ing to the most diverse nationalities. Many business houses 
are issuing their circulars in Esperanto. 

One of the most interesting uses mentioned is in the publica- 
tion of works for the blind. These unfortunates have always 
been hampered in learning foreign languages by the great ex- 
pense of printing grammars and lexicons in Braille. Manuals 
for the study of Esperanto have, however, been printed in 
Braille in several languages, enabling the blind in a very short 
time to correspond with their fellows in other countries. An 
Esperantist review to be issued especially for the blind was 
announced for May just past. 

A Swiss Esperantist society exists, which publishes a month- 
ly bulletin, the Svisa Espero, in French, German and Esperanto. 

The Swiss writer for the Signal closes his second article with 
a quotation from Tolstoi to the effect that the expenditure of 
time necessary for any European to acquire a knowledge of 
Esperanto is so slight and the possible results to be obtained 
with it are so considerable that no one can really afford not to 
make the effort. 

Esperanto text-books are to be found on the shelves of Chi- 
cago’s public libraries, but so far are only called for by the 
curious few. At the John Crerar Library, for instance, though 
the books are called for from time to time there is no evidence 
that the language is receiving any serious‘attention. | 

| M. E. H. 


Vacation 
Questions 
Answered 


When planning your sum- 
mer vacation, questions will arise 
which you can not answer 
readily. 

We can tell you what you 
want to know about Colorado, 
Utah or California, the won- 
derful Yellowstone Park, the 
picturesque Black Hills of South 
Dakota, or the marvelous Puget 
Sound country. 

It will be our pleasure, if 

_ you give us the opportunity, to 
tell youhow toreachany of these 
points, how long it will take, 
what it will cost, what you can 
do and see when you get there, 


the cost of living,. etc. 
All these places are quickly and 
comfortably reached by the Burling- 
fm ton’s thro’ train and -car service from 
maf Chicago and St. Louis. If you want to 
_ go somewhere for rest and recreation 
after visiting the World’s Fair, write us 


| -P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
* y a CHICAGO 


UNITY 


EPPA APA OA ODS DO OPO OP SY FD 


“Lake 
Lore’ 


is the title of a new book descriptive of 
the lake resorts of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota and northern Illinois and 
Iowa. It is written by Forrest Crissey 
and just published by the 


4} Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 


It will be ready for distribution June 1, 
1904, and will be sent to any address for 
six cents’ postage. It will be invaluable 
in helping you to plan your summer vaca- 
tion. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 
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President 
 Rooosevelt’s 
Works 


14 volumes for 50 cents and one dollar a month for four 


months. 


\ We have decided to add a thousand new customers to 
our list in the next few weeks no matter what the cost. 
The plan we adopted in order to do this is in making some 
(never-before-thought of) offers to Unity readers. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in securing a few sets 
of ‘‘Roosevelt’s Works” in a “remainder lot sale,’’ which 
we have just received. They are bound in 14 Octavo 
Buckram and have been selling regularly at $7.00 per set. 
VOLUME S; Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Hunting 

Trips on the Prairie, Hunting the Griz- 
zly, Winning of the West, 6 vols., Naval War of 1812, 2 


vols., Administration Civil Service, American Ideals, The 
Wilderness Hunter. oe 


At Less Than Half Price 
Sent FREE on Approval 


These books should be in every house. 
The supply is limited. By filling out 
the coupon attached and forward- 
ing to us, we will send the books 
to you free for inspection. If 
satisfactory, send us fifty 
cents within five days. and 
- then $1.00 a month forfour 


Pligrim 
Press, 
Chicago: 


Send on ap- 
Pproval ag ad- 


months or send 34.00 months. If not w 
cash. Write now oo : Sets within five days. — 
The Pilgrim Press Name. 


ooeereereeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeses 


175 Wabash Ave., Address........ 


Chicago. — 
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| Looking for 
A Location? 


Perhaps I can help you. 

I have, in my office in Chicago, a vast 
amount of data as to the industrial needs 
of the Southwest—Oklahoma, Indian Ter- 
ritory, Arkansas, New Mexico and Texas. 
I can tell you where there is an opening in 


ne eg almost any line of business. I can let you 
Sisauber 10, tackasivg,  Coree TEE. know where good land is to be had, what 

spondingly low rates from all points. ; : ; 

adial trains foots Calsagos ebep: the price is, and on what terms. it can be 

overs en route; choiee of routes bought. 

returning. Two fast daily trains via 


the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- All you need do is—fill out and mail the 
Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED accompanying coupon. 


is a solid through train everyday inthe 
year. Less than three days en route. 


Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full Rlareanaton.” All JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
agents sell tickets via this line. Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island System, 


The Best of Everything. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. B. KNISKERN, , 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. Please advise me 


nese Desirable locations for p k : l ' 
. What is land worth in the vicinity of...... OC S all 
I have $ 
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Street and No 


Town or City 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM a SRRKERS 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE SME |OHAIR BALSAM 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. Ss Ge Gleatses and, beautifies the hatr. 
TO THIS END THE BATH \= to R 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND ONLY 4 OF A DAY 
SAPOLIO!! cuHoicaco 


All Grocers and Druggists AND 
phAAda, 50 YEARS’ CINCINNATI 
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DAY TRAINS Equipped with 
Parlor aud Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars. 


OUAS, H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager. Gon. Pass. Agt. 


—«- 208 Custem House Place, CHICAGG. 
\ 


